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FOREWORD 


Very little has been written about the White 
Mountain Apache. It has rather been the conflicts 


early day soldiering at Fort Apache, located in 
the White Mountains, was chiefly engaged in con- 
flicts on campaigns into the other areas of 


Apacheria. 

This vignette seeks to bring attention to the 
military service and the reservation life of an 
outstanding Apache. Alchesay's stature as a lead- 
er and influencial man was well known throughout 
north-central Arizona by both the whites and the 


The pictures (APHS) are from the archives of 
the Arizona Pioneers' Historical Society. 
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ALCHESAY 


Alchesay, according to the written records 
and his lasting influence among the White Moun- 
tain Apache, was the most prominent and important 
western Apache chief. He was also the recipient 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor for his acts 
while serving as an Indian scout in General George 
Crook's winter campaign of 1872-1873 in the Tonto 
Basin country of Arizona. 

He was born about 1853 / at a camp on Lime- 
stone Creek, an upper north slope fork of Carrizo 
Creek in north central Arizona. His uncle was the 
Apache chief Pedro (angry he shakes something ), 
and his cousins, Molly and Cora,were the wives of 
the white Army scout Corydon Eliphalet Cooley. 

Alchesay belonged to the "red rock strata " 
clan; named for a red cliff on the east side of 
Carrizo Creek near the mouth of Mud Creek. This 
clan had originated from the “horizontally re 
_walley" clan located in the Cibecue Creek valley. 


1. The approximate birth date of 1853 is used 
herein because he was born after part of the clan 
had moved from their haven in the Turnbull Moun- 
rain area to the upper Carrizo in the general re- 
zions of Forestdale. 
According to the information secured by the 
hnologist Grenville Goodwin the clan had meved 
> the Turnbull area about 1850. After several 
*s residence there, it sought new lands from 
o. This prominent chief allotted them lands 
e upper White River, and through his influ- 
some of them also moved into areas of the 
er Carrizo Creek. 
therefore it appears likely that Alchesay was 
= this new home subsequent to about 1852. 
1esay's application for an Indian War pen- 
nich was made in 1925, stated that he was 
ut July 1850. This date is, of course, an 
: -continued- 
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lso related to three Navaho clans 
1S steal. da, t'dtci dh, and t "i ska aa: called 

The ‘red rock strata’ clan together with three 
other clans had lived on the Carrizo for many 
years. About 1850 this clan and one known as "PO 
of white canes” got into a serious quarrel ang P 
number on both sides were killed.The "white Cane" 
people were strong enough to chase the other clap 
out of the area. 

After several years in the Turnbull Mountaiy 
country, south of the Gila River, the "red roc, 
strata’ clan under Chief Pedro approached Diablo4 
for a living area in the upper White River re- 
gions north of later day Fort Apache. 

Diablo allotted them land located on the 
north fork some eight miles above the present a- 
gency town of Whiteriver.Another settlement of the 
clan was made on Forestdale Creek, an upper fork 
of Carrizo Creek. 


1. -continued- 

approximation. Apache did not have a written lan- 
Buage nor keep a record of an individual's birth 
date. However it is of interest to note that the 
Indians did have a Cype of calendar for the divi- 
Sions of the seasons. (Leslie Spear, "Yuman Tribes 


of the Gila River" - University of Chicago Press, 
1933) 


2. -continued- 


Data on the clan history is from the ethnolog- 
ical studies of Grenville Goodwin, '"'The Social Or- 
Banization of the Western Apache" | (reprint The 
na Press, 1969) © 
d at Fort Apache in 1918 I saw 
C was visiting at the wickiup 
ehnadestah (Chicken)of the De- 
Scouts. They were perhaps clan 
‘8eant.He belonged to the same 

ich had been designated "A'on 
Chicken's number was A 64. 


ll [. 1] 
tells about seynas in his “Apaches & Longhorns 
) €avaho Visiting at Fort Apache in 


1880 
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This “red rock strata" clan, and also known 
as tac tci dn, intermarried into the White Moun- 
tain clans, and has almost lost its identity at 
the present day. 

A preponderance of girls in a family tended to 
maintain the clan. Children received clan member- 
ship into that of their mother. The husbands cus- 
tomarily joined the family of their wives.Next to 
these family clusters, the mother's clan was the 
dominate Apache organization; excepting among the 
Chiricahua which had a band grouping. 

When the military under General Crook's orders 
of 1873 assigned individual metal tags to the var- 
ious clans and bands of Apache, it grouped all of 
Chief Pedro's clan together with some of the ‘cot- 
tonwood standing people’ living on the Carrizo 
and portions of the lIyq-ai clan from the East 
Fork of the White River (Fort Apache area) into 
the A tag-band. 

Pedro was an old man at the time, and for 
some reason was not assigned a tag. Instead his 
nephew Alchesay,who was a prominent sub-chief,was 
given the tag Al. The military looked upon him 
as a chief. 


4: Diablo, so called by the whites and Mexi- 
cans of the Fort Apache area, had a name that 
meant “angry, right side up".He was head chief of 
! she powerful clan ‘slender peak standing up peo- 
ae and also in charge of clan l, whose chief 
ferred living under Diablo. For a number of 
ears he was the most important chief of the wes- 
meeite Mountain Apache. 

Martha Summerhayes in her "Vanished Arizona’ 
te s that he lived in the Fort Apache area dur- 
her time there in 1874. She also’ recites an 
‘dent of his presence at a dance. 

"Greenville Goodwin, op. cit., secured a pic- 
y the chief from some source. He also has 
“hy appendix concerning this Apache and the 
Mieiyities as given by a daughter named 
"rice. 


2 -continued- 


Wien Pedro died some years after 1882 5 
say was appointed as chief of the clan. ) 
Alchesay had the Apache name of tsdjr 
ing the “swollen one’: and also at varioy, hens 
the non-Indian names of Chazzan, Tazin, Alchi Meg 
Alchise, Achesay, Alchisea, and finally known 2: 
William Alchesay. — 

After the military posts were establisheg 
during the 1860s at Fort Grant, Fort Thomas. Fort 
Apache and other places, the Apache plunder Dart- 
ies into Mexico had great pressure applied by the 
soldiers. Much of that type of activity was cur- 
tailed, but the killing and raiding of the pio- 
neers and miners in Arizona remained a constant 
menace. 

If Pedro's clan had engaged in the early day 
raids into Sonora and against the Pima,Papago and 
Maricopa peoples, such a way of life had been 
changed by the time that Alchesay was a young man. 
As a matter of fact Pedro's people were early the 
friends of the military and the whites; and known 

_as peaceful. There is no evidence that Alchesay 
_ Was ever on a plunder party into Sonora. 
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_ When Bvt. Major General George Crook arrived 
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_ to command the Department of Arizona during’ the 
ES Ra . 

Carty summer of 1871, he made a visit to all of 

tne forts in the apache country. 


At Ce mp Apache” he had a number of talks with 
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ee wrote that Diablo was not recognized 
SFY as tag chief. However this state- 


be que 
oe ened in the light of Martha 
ee Pion «of the chief on ration 
JIL ADS 

_ € when the tags were checked. 


a a am ee Pourke in "On the Border With 
es c. Che chief at an 1882 meeting; 
£8ye lid€& 

7 ee ec weys been a firm friend of 
> aa a cre 
employ an cart, pit, and SO deaf 
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the Apache living in that vicinity. Among the 
chiefs were Pedro, Miguel, Diablo and the influ- 
encial young men, Alchesay and Petone.They agreed 
that their young braves would enlist as scouts / 
and help the soldiers against hostile Indians. 
Present was a white man, Corydon Eliphalet 
Cooley ~,who had married two of Pedro's daughters, 
Molly and Cora, and was farming in the area. The 
military forces at the post were Troops L and M, 
5th Cavalry under Major(Bvt. Lt. Col.) John Green 
and Company I of the 23rd Infantry commanded by 
Captain (Bvt. Major) George M. Randall. | 

Crook decided to postpone the campaign until 
November 1872 because Vincent Colyer of the Board 
of Peace Commissioners was on a mission among the 
Apache, and then he was followed by General Otis 
O. Howard, another peace advocate. These men had 
their own policies for taming the outlaw Indians. 
After they had unsuccessfully tried, Crook was 
free to proceed with the military forces. 

His winter campaign of 18/72-18/73 sent troops 
from all of the posts to sweep through the Salt 
River country and the Tonto basin to conquer the 
hostile Apache bands and drive them onto the re- 
servation.Each contingent of regulars had _ Indian 
Scouts and a pack train for effective field ser- 
vice. 

At Camp Apache, the white man Cooley was em- 


6. -continued- 

Camp Apache was changed to Fort Apache on April 
> “1879. 
/. An Act of Congress, approved by President An- 
drew Johnson on July 26, 1866, provided " .. and 
the President is hereby authorized to enlist and 
employ in the Territories and Indian country a 
force of Indians, not to exceed one thousand, to 
act as scouts, who shall receive the pay and al- 
lowances of cavalry soldiers, .- Also see: Chap- 
Cer ELEVEN, ‘Apache Indian Scouts’ for Army re 
ulations concerning the Indian scouts. 
8. see: COOLEY, Army Scout, Arizona Pionecr, 
Side lost, Apache Friend’ by the author. 


ms 


Way- 


ployed as an Army scout to head the detachment of 
some thirty enlisted Apache. In this unit was a]-_ 
chesay, who was appointed a sergeant, also braves 
named Machol, Blanquet, Chiquito, and Noch-ay-del 
Klinne.? The Indian scouts were armed with -30- 
70 Springfield rifles and the .50 caliber Spencer 
Model 1865 carbines. Captain(Bvt Major) George M. 
Randall was in command of Company I, 23rd Infan- 
try, which unit headed the contingent. 
The force left Camp Apache in late November 
1872, moving out along the Crook's Trail country 
for some miles and then southward into the moun- 
tainous regions toward the Tonto Creek junction 
with the Salt River,and on to Camp McDowell.There 
were only a few scattered Indians discovered in 
the region. The scouts were enrolled at Camp Verde. 
From Camp McDowell, Randall was ordered by 
General Crook, who was directing troop movements 
by covering the perimeter of the whole region, to 
move into the lower Verde River country on the 
winter campaign. 
On March 27, 1873 Captain Randall's troops 
together with Army. scout Cooley's Apache gave a 
coup de grace to a large rancheria on the top of 


Turret Mountain (Turres Peak) in the wild country 
south of Camp Verde. 


9. The soldiers called him Bobby Doklinny.Captain 
John G. Bourke, "On the Border With Crook" states 
that Bobby was among the first enrolled at Camp 
Apache. The names of this detachment of enlisted 
scouts does not appear in the’ records of the Na- 
tional Archives. Likely the army regulations did 
not require that the Indian enlistments be made 
of permanent record, since such service was con- 
Sidered local and temporary; much like a civilian 
white Army scout. 

Bobby in later years became a medicine man. 
He was the dubious individual, who caused events 
resulting in the Cibicu Fight of August 30, 1881. 
10. List of battles: Mar 27,1873 -Turret Mountain, 
Ariz.-Detach A,5 Cav;detach I,23 Inf;Indian scouts. 
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"Fort. Apache. "Seven Mile Canyon ‘in background. on viewer's right: 
Alchesay. Back row standing left to right: second - Chief Pedro: third - Chief Miguel 


fifth - Capt. George M: Randall; sixth - General Crook; eighth - Army Scout C.E. Cooley 


The trail of this band had been picked up by 
the Apache scouts in the Bloody Basin, north of 
McDowell and west of the Verde River. Only a fey 
days prior near Wickenburg Tonto Apache had slaugh- 
tered three whites. One of the victims, a young 
Scot by the name of George Taylor, had been ruth- 
lessly tortured.His clothing was stripped and the 
naked body shot full of arrows,the Indians taking 
care not to hit a vital place. In his agony the 
helpless man rolled on the ground breaking off 
the shafts. Then he was finally put out of his 
misery by further torture, cutting off portions 
of his body. 

The fresh signs of the Tonto were followed 
for a distance, mostly at night. One of Cooley's 
scouts captured a squaw; and by devious methods 
she was forced to guide the soldiers to the camp. 

Just at dawn on the 2/th the troops and 
scouts made the top of Turret Mountain undetected, 
and into the savages' rancheria. The rout of the 
Tonto was complete. A few were so bewildered that 
they jumped to their death off a sheer cliff; 
others were killed in camp. Many of the men were 
dispatched trying to get away; and most of the 
women and children were easily captured. 

The casualty figures vary with the sources 
of the report, but perhaps fifty were killed and 
less than fifteen taken prisoners. 

This fight meeted out some well deserved 
justice upon the _ savages for the horrible tor- 
Cures to the young George Taylor,as well as other 
likely depredations. There are no written ac- 
counts of the individual acts of Alchesay and his 
fellow Apache scouts. However it is certain that 
they fought with all the abandon and courage of 
their race. 

Crook's enveloping tactics had good success 
and by spring most of the Tonto bands surrendered. 
However one renegade, known as Deltchay or as the 


General called him, "The Liar'', and his followers 
held out. 


Captain Randall and the Apache scouts search- 
ed for him through the mountains Coward Camp A- 
pache. On April 25, 1873 over near the headwaters 
of Canyon Creek toward the Cibicu country they 
found the camp.After only a few shots were fired, 
the wily old savage surrendered to save his 'hide' 
and the few remaining of his once large clan. 

The soldiers took the prisoners into Camp A- 
pache.At this location the renegades were unhappy; 
for one reason Pedro and Miguel's people were un- 
friendly. Early in the summer Deltchay and _ his 
followers absconded and headed for Camp Verde. 
There the military permitted them to stay. 

The service and courageous acts in the fights 


by the Apache scouts drew Crook's praise. In a 
letter of June 30, 1873, through military chan- 
nels to the Adjutant General of the Army, he re- 
commended the award of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to four of Cooley's scouts and six Aravaipa. 
A War Department letter of March 30, 1875 
Stated, in part, ".. The Secretary of War directs 
that ‘Medals of Honor' be engraved for the fol- 
lowing named enlisted men: (The Aravapai were al- 
so listed.) 
sergeant Achesay Indian Scout!+ 
Private Machol . f 
Private Blanquet ‘i 2 
Private Chiquito ” 3 


The citation was for "gallant conduct during 
the different campaigns against, and engagements 
with the Apaches during the winter of 1872-1873." 


11. “American Decorations: .. .!' ,Washington,1927 


In 1969 the author, through the good offices 
of U.S. Senator Paul Fannin of Arizona and the co- 
Operation of Major General Kenneth G.Wickham, The 
Adjutant General of the Department of the Army, 
Procured a representative Medal of Honor and a 
copy of the citation of Sergeant Achesay, for pre 


sentation to the Alchesay High School, (named for 
-continued- 
9 


There are records compiled by the 
states Pension Office, which discloses some in- 
teresting information about the early enlisted 
service of Alchesay. The following are excerpts: 


United 


ALCHISEA: Detachment of Indian Scouts. 
age 20 yrs. height 6 ft. 1 in. 
complexion, copper. hair, black. 


Enlisted Dec. 2, 1872 in Detach-- 
ment at Camp Verde, A.T. 
Discharged June 2, 1873 at Fort 


Apache, A.T. per expiration term 
of service (ETS) 


Grade: Sergeant 


Re-enlisted June 2, 1873 at Fort 
Apache, A.T. 


Deserted June 10,1873. Surrender- 
ed September 1, 1873. 


Released from arrest and restored 
to duty without trial,provided he 


makes good the time lost by deser- 
tion. 


Discharged Feb. 22, 1874 at Camp 


Carlos, A.T. in grade of private. 
11. -continued- 


the chief) on the Fort Apache Indian Reservation. 

These recognitions of Alchesay's military 
Services are there on display in a special exhib- 
it case for the edification of the Reservation 
Students,to renew ancestrial pride among the old- 
€r Apache, and for the view of all persons inter- 
ested in the history of the White Mountain Apache. 

My interest in the Apache soldier stems from 
the days th 


at I commanded the Detachment of Indian. 
Scouts at Fort Apache in 1918, 
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The reasons for Alchesay quitting the scout 
detachment during the summer of 1873 are unknown. 
It is not likely that he "hung around" the home 
area at Forestdale, because that fact would have 
become known to the Army scout Cooley, who lived 
nearby in the Show Low region and also had close 
contacts with Pedro's clan. Cooley would have ei- 
ther made Alchesay "turn himself in" or advised 
the authorities at Camp Apache of the scout's 
whereabouts. 

The summer season was not a good time for 
hunting, even in the high-country around Mount 
Baldy.However it was a period when tulapai drink- 
ing parties were frequent. If that attraction 
caused his absence, he perhaps wandered into the 
Cibicu Creek regions to visit friends; and stayed 
“on and on". That was more fun for a young fellow 
than hanging around the Army post to answer roll 
call every day, and perhaps be put on fatigue duty. 

It is likely that after a summer of indolence 
and "playing around", Alchesay drifted back into 
the Forestdale area.Perhaps Cooley learned of his 
presence and took him into the post. The so-call- 
ed desertion was considered merely as absent with- 
out leave (AWOL) ,and did not prejudice Alchesay's 
future service at times when needed. | 

During August 1874 Alchesay and some thirty 
other scouts under Cooley and accompanied by Ser- 
geant Butler of Troop B, 5th Cavalry and a detail 
of four soldiers were sent into the Tonto Basin 
in pursuit of several marauding renegades. 

The "Arizona Citizen" of Tucson, August 2/7, 
1874, and the Yuma "Arizona Sentinel", August 29, 
1874, reported incidents of this scouting trip. 
On the 13th they surprized Chappo's group and 
killed thirteen. The Tucson paper laconically re- 
counted "'..no prisoners.."'. One of the scouts de- 
Capitated the leader and took the head along as 


11 


proof of the results. This 8roup of outlaws 
recently stolen beef cattle in the Verde area 
traded the property to a Hopi band. 

Moving southward into the Sierra Ancha range 
the party on August 2lst jumped a rancheria of e- 
leven wickiups. Ten more Savages were killed ang 
twenty-three new blankets;perhaps recently issued 
by a reservation agency to the Indians, were also 
secured along with four rifles, powder and lead, 

Then Cooley's contingent went into Camp Mc- 
Dowell for a rest before continuing the scout a- 
cross the Mazatzal Mountains back to Camp Apache. 
For some reason the party Swung southeasterly to 
Camp San Carlos, where lst Lieut. (Bvt. Major) J. 
B. Babcock had a 5th Cavalry detachment. 

The disputatious civilian Indian agent, John 
P. Clum, was there at the time.He heard about the 
Specimen brought into the camp by the scouts. In 
a report to the Indian Commission at Washington 
he setforth his objections: " .... at about 3P. 
M. the scout (Cooley) returned bringing with him 
the head of Chappo. .. .. This is the fifth head 
brought to the agency this summer. .." 

General Crook and John P. Clum were at log- 
ger-heads on many problems concerning the best 
ways to handle the Apache.One controversy concer? 
ed the best method of controlling the recalcitrant 
individuals. The government's plan of divided au- 
thority on the reservations between the Army and 
the civilian appointees was doomed from the start. 
Neither side could get along with the other. 

Throughout 1874 small groups of Savages left 
the reservations to murder and pillage the miners, 
settlers, and other whites in the country. Crook 
used vigorous methods to control the situation, 
demanding that the heads of the wrongdoers be 
brought in or all would suffer.At San Carlos sev- 
en heads of the condemned were delivered to the 
Army. The general recounts!2 that old Deltchay 
had two heads; anyway both at Camp Verde and San 


had 
and 


12. Martin F. Schmitt,''General George Crook, His 
Autobiography." 
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Carlos peaceful Apache brought in the evidence 
avowing each was Deltchay. © Being satisfied 
that both parties were earnest in their beliefs, 
and the bringing in of an extra head was not a- 
miss, I paid both parties. ..” 

A detail from Camp Apache of Troop B j5th 
Cavalry and some twenty Apache scouts spent part 
of November and December 1874 in the Tonto Basin 
country searching for renegades. Captain Robert H. 
Montogmery was in command and_ the Apaches were 
handled by the civilian scout Eben Stanley 3. The 
only engagement was in the basin of Canyon Creek, 
where a number of the savages were killed and 
captured. The captain was subsequently breveted a 
major for his services on this scout. 

When General Crook was transferred to the 
Department of the Platte in the spring of 1875, 
upon completion of the Apache campaign, Alchesay 
and the other Apache scouts at Camp Apache were 
honorably discharged from the service. At san 
Carlos a number of those discharged scouts were 
organized into a reservation police force. 

Alchesay returned to the Forestdale Creek 
area where a part of the clan had a summer encamp- 
ment and lands for growing corn. He had his own 
wicktup for his wife, Tah-jon-nay, and infant 
son. However because of his prominence in the 


LS, Eben Stanley had been recently discharged as 
a private of Company A, Sth Cavalry. He remained 
at Camp Apache for some time as a Civilian ‘ scout. 
" As an enlisted man he had been recommended for 
: € award of the Congressional Medal of Honor by 
letter Oo - “..For gallantry and good conduct 
“" g the engagements (March 25 & 27, 1873) near 
rret “Mountain, A.T. .." The Medal was conferred 
fal the ex-trooper in 1875. 
" i enn wae known as Dahlson,and subsequent- 
. ee He also became a man of 
_ ’ th on 
Miaay's applicatin, Soe Gavan tag A 82.In Al 
* ary pension,filed 
14 -continued- 


clan, he did not join the family group of hig wife 

The Apache living in the Forestdale area | 
like all Indians as well as the whites on the 
frontier - enjoyed having good times. In those 
days the young men played various hoop games: and 
dancing was a community affair. Many gambled, and 
the Mexican card game of Monte was a favorite. 

When the corn started to fill out good in the 
advanced milk" stage, numbers of the Indians made 
tulapai. This fermented drink was brewed by soak- 
ing the grain,then heating it to a watery concoc- 
tion,and setting it aside to ferment. During this 
season of the year, tulapai parties were a common 
occurrance.*~ And the ‘fire-water" frequently was 
the cause of brawls, which some times developed 
into serious and fatal affairs. 

During the summer of 1878 a tulapai party in 
the Forestdale area erupted into a fatal shooting 
affray. David Adams,a Mormon who had a farm loca- 
tion in the region,wrote about the incident.Pass- 
ing the camp of sub-chief Petone one afternoon he 
noticed Indians hiding behind rocks and armed,and 
some reeling around drunk, The appearances showed 
that a drunken brawl was underway. Nearby the 


14. -continued- 

as of March 14, 1925,there is a notation that the 
son Dahlson was born in 1872. This appears to be 
a good approximate date. The tag identification 
had been reinstated by General Crook during his 
second tour of duty in the Department of Arizona 
of 1882-1886. It was continued for a few years 
after the general left. Likely when about sixteen 
Or seventeen Dahlson had been placed on the ros- 
ter; all of which data can be reconciled with 
a birth date of about 1872. 

15. While hunting on the San Carlos Indian Reser 
vation in the 1960s I frequently found heaps of a 
dozen or more wine and whisky bottles to one side 
of a wagon road. It was the spoor left by some 
of the young men off on a drinking spree. 


15 


wickiups the brush and grass were tramped down 
hair scattered around as though mules had béen 
roached, and some bodies lay on the ground. Using 
good judgment, Adams withdrew from the place, and 


1it out on the run for his cabin. 
Later it was learned that while intoxicated 


Alchesay and Petone had engaged in a drunken fight 
over a Monte card game. Others joined in, and the 
conflict started. The two sub-chiefs shot each 
other. Petone was killed and Alchesay received 
a body wound. Chief Pedro, the father of Cooley's 
wife,in trying to intervene was shot in the knee. 
Alchesay managed to leave the place, and went into 
hiding in the mountains until his wound had heal- 
ed. 
There is no report of a blood feud resulting 
between the families,who had members killed. Per- 
haps the influence of Chief Pedro, and even of 
Cooley, who lived in the vicinity, was sufficient 
to pacify the different families in the clan. 

It was some time during these years that Al- 
chesay became involved in a distressing family 
affair connected with the widowed mother of 
a young man, Eskehnadestah, A 64. The matter did 
not culminate in reprisals upon the prominent and 
powerful Apache due to his prestige on the one 
hand, and the youth of the humiliated and grieved 
eldest son, Eskehnadestah. However the widow 
woman was killed.to assuage the ancient code. 

It was not likely that Alchesay again served 
as an Indian scout until General Crook returned 
in 1882 for a second tour in Arizona. 


16.buring the period in 1918 while I was station~ 

ed at Fort Apache, Alchesay never visited at the 
post. There was a rumor that First Sergeant Es- 
kehnadestah (called Sergeant Chicken) of the De- 

en hg of Indian Scouts was unfriendly toward 
im, 

It was in later years that I learned from one 
of my former Apache scouts’ the complete facts 
giving rise to the lifelong bitterness between 
the two men of the same clan. 
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There was one case of a renegade Apache in 
the Forestdale area who caused the troops to Seek 
him out.He was killed by an officer on 


the scout. 
The event caused some’ resentment by the members 


of his family. Upon learning of the discontent 
Cooley, who had his ranch in the vicinity, used 
his influence to settle the unrest; telling them 
that the victim had been killed in a fair fight. 
To further pacify the family, Cooley secured a 
horse from the officer to give to the Indians.The 
animal was accepted,but Cooley was told that they 
would try to catch the officer away from the post 
and kill him. 

A band of San Carlos Indians moved into the 
upper Forestdale Creek area about the spring of 
1881, and caused trouble with Pedro's clan. They 
were of the Chiricahua people,somewhat distrusted 
by the local Apache, and started to _ encroach on 
the planted tracts of corn. The peace of the area 
was disturbed and bloodshed threatened.Word reach- 
ed Fort Apache (The camp had been designated a 
fort in 1879.) and troops hurried to the scene. 
They rounded up the intruders and removed them 
back to their own regions. 

The aftermath of the Cibicu Fight of August 
30, 1881 had serious repercussions which involved 
Alchesay. 

During the summer a medicine man named Noch- 
ay-del-Klinne had excited the Indians throughout 
the Fort Apache area,Cibicu Creek and San Carlos. 
This Apache, nicknamed Bobby Doklinny by the sol- 
diers,had been an enlisted scout in Crook's 1872- 
1873 campaign. The previous year he had been to 
Washington with a group for a visit with Presi- 
dent Grant.After his service he attracted atten- : 
tion by his teachings to the effect that all of 
the Indian dead would return to life and then the 
Apache would chase the whites out of the country. 
During 1881 he gained great influence. Dances,ex- 
CesSive drinking of tulapai,and gatherings of A- 


Pache took Place as Bobby Doklinny traveled a- 
17 


round. The Indians under his influence became 
surly, and caused fear of an uprising at the San 
Carlos agency. 

Bvt. Major General Orlando B. Willcox, the 
Department Commander, ordered Colonel Eugene A. 
Carr at Fort Apache to ‘capture or kill Noch-ay- 
del-Klinne". Carr took Troops D and E,6th Cavalry 
and the Indian scouts on the expedition to Cibicu 
Creek. There, after getting the medicine man, the 
troops were attacked,resulting in the killing of 
Captain Edmund C. Hentig and five troopers-anoth- 
er one died from wounds along the homeward trail. 
Also Bobby Doklinny 17 was killed as well as some 
of the Apache. | 

The.troops returned to the fort on August 31, 
1881. There the Indians kept up a sporadic siege 
for a few days. On the night of September 2nd a 
government scout Owen and Signal Sergeant Will C. 
Barnes left the post by separate ~“routes as 


17.During the Cibicu Fight Noch-ay-del-Klinne was 
killed by Sergeant John A. ("Give-a-dam") Smith, 
Troop D, 6th Cavalry.The medicine man had a medal 
on a chain around his neck. It was the peace em- 
blem presented by President Grant to Bobby on his 
Washington visit. Sergeant Smith ''souvenired” the 
medal.In turn it was secured by Anton Mezzanovich, 
who presented it to the the Arizona Pioneers’ His- 
torical Society at Tucson. This valued momento of 
the Apache days is now on display at the museum. 
Mazzanovich was a member of Troop F, 6th Cav- 
alry, and in the relief party that moved to Fort 
Apache a few days after the Cibicu Fight.In later 
years he wrote an interesting book about his mil- 
Pag fly) hd cue entitled "Trailing Geronimo”. 
as -The account given by Will C. Barnes in his 
paches & Longhorns" is used herein for several 
rage ras Not only was he one of the participants 
Retin Gaksar ie journey, but in later years 
etic Re Pcecr FOG NEZEGE for his veracity. 
ors, and some of repute,in writing 
18 -~continued- 


couriers to Camp Thomas 29 requesting help for the 
beleaguered post. Owé@n took the military road 
through Seven Mile Canyon for the Black River 
ford. He stopped at a spring to get a drink of 
water, and was ambushed by a bunch of Apache. The 
military authorities were aware that Apache ac- 
quainted with the area were the guilty parties. 
Acting on rumor and unconfirmed information the 
matter was presented to Bvt. Brigadier General 
Ranald S. Mackenzie, who was in command of the 
field operations. He ordered the arrest of ten 
prominent members of Pedro's clan. 

To carry out the order, Colonel Carr sent a 
detachment concealed in a wagon train to a camp 
near the fort, and also another one under Captain 
Tullius Cicero Tupper to a small encampment near 
Forestdale.The soldiers arrested Josh?! and seven 
others at the lower camp, and picked up Alchesay 
and Uclenny in the Forestdale vicinity. 

The information that Indians in the Fort A- 
pache area were involved in the killing was cor- 
rect“*, but Pedro's clan was not involved. 

In a letter dated November 23; 1881 from Carr 
and Gregg, attorneys at law, Tucson, Arizona~~ to 


18 & 19. -continued- 

about this incident list dubious details and name 
other persons as the couriers. 

20. Camp Thomas was designated Fort Thomas on Feb. 
11, 1882. 
21. This Apache was likely Corporal CF (initials 
only) Josh, who was in my command of the Detach- 
ment of Indian Scouts during 1918 at Fort Apache. 
See: "Apache Indian Scouts" by the author. 

22. Will C. Barnes, "Apaches & Longhorns’ states: 
".. A year or two later,when peace was establish- 
ed, an Apache, who was at the spring, +: verified 
that Owens was shot when he dismounted to get 4 
drink at the spring. .." This Indian was likely 
from Diablo's clan living in the Fort Apache area. 


23. It would be interesting to know the identity 
19 -continued- 


Honorable S.J. Kirkwood,Secretary of Interi 
following excerpts setforth the facts. oe 
this presentation, the Apache were militias on 


"On behalf of the White Mountain Apach 
Alchesay, Josh, Uclenny, Baltatish, Naghté. 
Naunte, Almaha, Besienlenn, Eskiteshalane 
Oljh, and Kahalta, I address you .. .. . 

'Trhase Indians were arrested by the Unit 
ed States troops at Show Low,Cooley's Ranch, 
near Fort Apache, A.T. After being confined 
at Fort Apache for some time they were on 
Nov. 20th, 1881 taken to Camp Thomas where 
they have since been confined in the guard 
house. 

"No public charges have been made against 
them,but I understand they were arrested up- 
on suspicion of having been concérned in the 
killing of a mail carrier between Fort Apame 
and Fort Thomas ( Army scout Owen)-also that 
suspicion was based upon reports made by un- 
reliable persons and that no real evidence 
has ever been offered against them. 

"These Indians and especially Alchesay;; ~ 
Josh, Uclenny,and Baltatish have been faith- 
ful allies of the military authorities since 
the Indian scout plan was first introduced, 
and have rendered invaluable assistance in 


hunting down hostile Indians. 


23. -continued- 
of the person or persons, who retained and paid 
the Tucson lawyers to enter the case. It could 
have been some former Army employed white scout, 
who knew Alchesay during General Crook's campaign 
of 1872-73, and continued the friendship in the 
subsequent years. Perhaps he raised the money 4~ 
mong his cronies at some saloon in Tucson. Who- 
ever initiated the action evidently had at one 
time felt the "heavy hand" of Colonel Cart; or 
some other officer, and therefore was not adverse 
to some personal revenge against the military 
"brass''. 90 


"At present they are apparently arbitra- 
rily imprisoned for an indefinite period up- 
on vague and uncertain charges of murder. 

"These Indians have nothing to fear from 
q fair trial for they can show by competent 
and reliable witnesses their whereabouts dur 
ing the entire time of the recent troubles 
(Cibicu Fight) and establish their innocence 
of any crime beyond a doubt." 


The letter of the Tucson lawyers on behalf of 
Alchesay and the other Apache set the slow moving 
government agencies into action. However it was 
months before the men were finally freed. 

The Arizona Star of Tucson on October 24, 
1882 gave a report of the federal grand jury.This 
grand jury's finding contained some angry state- 
“ments about the conditions at San Carlos and the 
treatment of the imprisoned Apache. Some excerpts 
are: 


"The greatest interest was felt in the 
examination into the cases of eleven Indian 
prisoners brought here for trial from San 
Carlos.: .+ 

"Agent Wilcox had notified the District 
Attorney that he should release these Indians 
by October lst if they were not brought away 
for trial. ( Evidently the Department of In- 
terior through the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs had issued orders to the Indian agent 
to either have the men tried or release them.) 

"The successor Agent Tiffany .. .. held 
these eleven men in confinement for a period 
of fourteen months without even presenting a 
charge against them. 

"How any official possessing the slight- 
est manhood would keep eleven men in confine- 
ment for a period of fourteen months without 
charges or any attempt to accuse them, know- 
ing them to be innocent, is a mystery that 
can only be solved by an Indian agent of the 
Tiffany stamp. .." 11 


The freed Apache returned to the reservation 
ahead of General George Crook. 

When the General arrived in the Department 
of Arizona during September 1882 he immediately 
visited the Indians on the reservations to get 
first hand information of conditions causing the 
unrest and discontent. 

Stopping at Fort Apache he held a conference 
with such of the Apache, who remained in the vi- 
cinity. He asked them to tell what was’ causing 
the trouble since he had left them. 

At the pow-wow Alchesay gave a summary of the 
conditions. The speeches were recorded by Captain 
John G. Bourke. 24 Corydon Eliphalet Cooley, the 
son-in-law of Chief Pedro, was the interpreter. 
Some parts of Alchesay's recorded speech well il- 
lustrated the feeling of the Apache under the 
then current military and the agent Tiffany. 


“When you left, there were no bad Indi- 
ans out. .. The officers you had here were 
all taken away, and new ones came in.. a dif- 
ferent kind. .. 

"One day the agent at San Carlos ( J.C. 
Tiffany) sent up and said that we must give 
up our corn patches’ and go down there to 
live. 

“‘Uklenny and I were doing all we could 
to help the whites, when we were both put in 
the guard house. 


"All that I have ever done has’ been 
honest; 


“When the Indians broke out at San Carl- 
os,when Major Randall. was here, I helped him 
to go fight them;I have been in all the cam- 
paigns,. 

“When Major Randall was here we were 
all happy; .. Where has he gone? .. Oh, where 
is my friend Randall - the captain with the 


24.Capt. John G. Bourke,"'On The Border With Crook". 
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big mustache which he always pulled.Why don't 
he come back? He was my brother, and I think 
of him all the time. .." 


The prestige of Alchesay among his fellow 
clansmen had not suffered because of his absence 
in the guardhouse at Fort Thomas. And to General 
Crook, the sub-chief was a man of worth and re- 
spect, who had been sorely treated by the white 
authorities. He had previously aided the General 
on the problems in the Fort Apache area, and was 
still of service to the Army. 

Old Chief Pedro gave a long harangue, which 
was interpreted by Cooley and recorded by Captain 
Bourke. 

He did not think that Bobby Doklinny had been 
a threat to the peace of the region, and that the 
fight at Cibicu Creek could have been avoided by 
better handling of the situation. Pedro remarked: 
",. that campaign was made just because the Indi- 
ans over on the Cibicu were dancing. .." 

That was his point of view. However there 
were more problems concerned with the medicine 
man Noch-ay-del-Klinne's forays around the area 
prophesying the return of the dead Apache to take 
over the lands, than just a festival of dancing. 

The chaotic conditions,which had resulted by 
the whites in charge of the reservation, were the 
Cause of the discontent. 

some of the prominent men of the various 
clans sent word that they wanted General Crook to 
confer with them at the isolated Black River 
cCrossing.Thereupon Crook sent Alchesay and others 
from Fort Apache into those regions to gather the 
Indians at the ford for a meeting. 

fhe crossing was the only one on the Black 
River for all travelers journeying through the 
‘ountry. Ancient peoples,early-day Spanish explor 
rs, Apache, white adventurers, and the Army had 
used the ford.The crossing was also an occasional 
amp ing spot for the natives. As is usual at such 
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an isolated location, many fights had taken Place 
there when strangers and adversaries chanced t, 
meet. It was the type of desolate and difficyl; 
crossing that was approached with caution in the 
early days. The Black River canyon country is not 
without danger even for modern day transients. ¢? 

Barnes in his "Apaches & Longhorns” tells 
some particulars of the incident. "..When the old 
General with Cooley his old scout as interpreter, 
Al Sieber another famous scout, Assistant Surgeon 
J.O. Skinner and Captain Bourke rode out of the 
post bound for the meeting place, few .. expected 
to see them alive again. It seemed like going to 
certain death.Cooley himself told me he was scar- 
ed stiff .. but with him Crook's word was law. .. 
He fully expected not one of the party would come 
back from the trip alive ..Three days later theold 
Gray Fox (Crook) rode calmly into the post. .. ..' 

Captain Bourke wrote that over one hundred 
Apache were at the conference. Besides Alchesay, 
there were many prominent chiefs and others, who 
had been hiding in the mountains, Nagataha,Klishe, 
A-ha-ni, Comanchi, Charlie, Nawdina, Lonni, Nata, 
Kau-tzi-chi, Tzi-di-ku, and many more. 

The main causes of complaint centered around 
the worthlessness of the Indian agents, the sell- 
ing of the Indian supplies and clothing to the 
traders in Solomonville, Globe and Maxey, the ar- 
bitrary punishment, the destruction of the Apache 
corn and melon fields, the encroachment of the 
whites on the reservation for copper and coal,and 
numberous other acts against the Indian rights. 

Then the General went to San Carlos for more 


25. An item from the White Mountain Apache Tribe 
newspaper, ''The Fort Apache Scout" of May 1969 
recounts an incident of the present day isolation. 
"| Phillip Barton, age 13, of Mesa, Arizona, was 
rescued Friday after lost in the rugged Black Riv- 
er country. He was tracked and found by Lafe Al- 
taha of an Apache search party. ..° 
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a ee with the various clans. There he found 
€ conditions existed as the Apache described.To 
COrrect the situations, Army officers were placed 
in Charge of some agencies and ration stations. 
The next pressing problems were the Chirica- 
hua near the border and in the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains of Mexico. These savages knew no restraint, 
and were constantly on raids into Arizona as well 
as throughout the Mexican states of Sonora and 


Chihuahua. 
For this expedition of May 1883 into Mexico, 


General Crook organized three provisional compan- 
ies of enlisted Apache scouts and some forty-two 


troopers of Troop I, 5th Cavalry. 
Alchesay was with General Crook in some ca~ 


pacity. There is no record that he served as an 
enlisted scout. In his application for a pension 
of the Indian Wars, dated March 14; .1925,. he set- 
forth that his service was for six six-month per- 
iods dating from his first enlistment in 18/1,un- 
der the name of Chazzan or Tazin. That he also 
served one year beginning December 1885 under the 
name of Alchisay. 

The War Department does not have any records 
of enlisted service under any of the names. How- 
ever the statement8 of the service in 1872 and 
1873 were accepted for a period of over 30 days; 
which was the qualifying term for a pension. The 
further proof of enlisted service from the fact 
of the award of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
for the campaign of 1872-1873 was not noted by 
the pension board. 

The recital of Alchesay about the periods of 
hts service should not be taken as conclusive.The 
Apache did not recount past experiences on the 
wets of dates,but rather such were fixed accord- 

8 Co events recalled. 
of Ab - eres» status during the campaign 
nan, eds s certain that money was paid to che 
ay. My 9 the other Apache received soldier s 
wn view is that he was enlisted. Such a 
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procedure would simplify the paper-work to pay 
him. Certainly he was not "faked" on the quarter- 
master payroll as a civilian employee in the ca- 
pacity as a packer or an interpreter. 

The closest statement in my readings that i- 
dentifies Alchesay as an enlisted Indian scout is 
a quotation from Captain Bourke: " ,. With him 
(Peaches) might be mentioned Alchise,Mickey Free, 
severiano, Nockie-Cholli, Nott, and dozens of 
others, all tried and true men,experienced in 
warfare and devoted to the General whose Standard 
they followed. .." It can be considered that 
Bourke was writing about the enlisted Indian 
scouts; otherwise he might have indicated that 
Some were employees of the quartermaster. 

The expedition into Mexico was successful 
and the stronghold of the Chiricahua was invaded. 
The Indians agreed to return to the San Carlos Re- 
servation, where they were again settled during 
June. These Apache were eventually moved to the 
Turkey Creek area near to Fort Apache. 

With the return of General Crook to the con- 
mand of the Department of Arizona, Alchesay, now 
a mature man, came into his own as a prominent 
White Mountain Apache chief. Not only was hea- 
trusted friend of the military authorities, but 
his part in raising cattle and horses made him a 
man of economic importance on the reservation. 

The last military service of the chief was 
with General Crook's forces after Geronimo and 
the Chiricahua when they broke from the reserva- 
tion on May 17,1885, and fled to the Sierra Madre 
Mountains in Mexico. | 

In this campatgn Alchesay was again with the 
General.His services were of much the same nature 
as in the 1883 expedition. It appears that he was 
on ‘the staff",and served in an advisory poalel® 
concerning the actions of the hostiles. There ai 
no mention made in writings about the chief ue 
ing with the fighting groups of enlisted scout: 


Apache 
The campaign was carried on chiefly by “P 
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-1886 campaign into Mexico 
(left) Apache Scout Dutchy - General Crook - Alchesay 


1885 


Indian scouts under Captain Emmet Crawford and 
Captain ( Bvt. Major ) Wirt Davis. In October the 
scouts came out of Mexico for re-organization and 
recruitment since most of the six month enlistment 
periods had expired. Captain Davis' command of 
Company A was recruited at San Carlos. His first 
sergeant was Apache Kid,2© who had previous’ ser- 
vice with the Army. He had been with the enlisted 
scouts at the Big Dry Wash (Chevelon's Fork) fight 
on July 17, 1882 against some Cibicu renegades. 

On January 11, 1886 Captain Emmet Crawford, 
3rd Cavalry, and his Apache scouts captured a 
large camp with supplies and ponies. The next day 
while making arrangements for a peace talk,an ad 
vancing Mexican force of Tarahumari Indians fired 
on the command.While attempting to stop the shoot 
ing the captain was. shot through the head, and 
died a few days afterwards. 

This deplorable affair was mentioned in Al- 
chesay’s application for an Indian Wars pension. 
He stated that he was at Fort Bowie, Arizona, when 
Captain Crawford was killed January 1886, having 


enlisted at Fort Apache, Arizona under the name 
of Alchesay. 


26; The incidents that Changed the Apache Kid 
from a respected enlisted scout into a hunted re- 
negade are detailed in Chapter Six of "Apache In- 
dian Scouts" by the author. He and four other 
scouts had been tried for Shooting and crippling 
the chief of scouts, Al Sieber, at San Carlos fok 
lowing a drunken affair at a tulapai party. The 
climax came on November 2, 1889 while eight con- 
victed Apache, including the Apache Kid, were be- 
ing transported to the Yuma territorial peniten” 
tiary. They escaped by killing Sheriff Glenn Rey- 
nolds and injuring two Other escorts. 

This started the wild and bloody escapades 
of Apache Kid. He became the terror of southeast 
Arizona and adjacent regions. It is surmised that 


-~cont inued- 
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A peace conference was arranged for General 

Crook to meet Geronimo and other outlaw chiefs at 
a camp in the Canon de Los Embudos across the bor 
er from John Slaughter's home ranch at San Bermr- 
dino Springs,east of present day Douglas,Arizona. 
On March 22, 1886 General Crook sent Alchesay 

and a detail of Apache scouts with a pack train 
Fort Bowie to proceed him to the rendezvous, 
Siiowing the next day with a small party of of- 


aes Lieutenant Maus’ 
ignated canyon was 
pare ame herias of the hostile Chiricahua 
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de protested that 
imo. . The wiley’ reneg¢ 
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26. -continued- sin find 
he eventually haunted the Sierra Madre Moun 


of Mexico. But what eventually became of Apache 
Kid are facts unknown to the white man. of the 
27. Ka-en-ten-na was a bronco magne Chiri- 
Sierra Madre regions,who came out with the “ie 
cahua in 1883. He caused trouble at the Tur / 
Creek camp,was tried at San Carlos and imprisone 
at Alcrataz, California.Returning from the’ pen" 
tentiary he was a changed man, and assisted Ene 
military in many ways to control the Apache. 
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to the effect that he wanted 
and give up the wild life. 

To show his good will, he said, in part, "Jf 
think a great deal of Alchise and Ka~e-ten-na: 
they think a great deal of me. I hope some day to 
be all the same as their brother.How long will it 
be before I can live with these friends?" 

General Crook offered only two alternatives: 
Surrender and be placed in confinement for a term 
away from the reservation together with their 
families, if they wanted them, or return to the 
warpath. 

Then Geronimo shook hands with the General 
and remarked, " I surrender myself to you. .. J 
want now to let Alchisay and Ka-e-ten-na to Speak 
a few words." 


Ka-e-ten-na stated that Alchesay should Speak 
for him. 


The following are Ca 
Alchesay's speech. 


‘They have all surrendered. .. I am talking 
now for these Chiricahua. I don't want you(Crook) 
to have any bad feelings toward them.They are all 
good friends now .. they are all the Same people- 
all one family with me ..No matter where you send 
these Chiricahua we hope to hear that you have 
Created then kindly. 

“A hen has many chickens; she goes ahead, the 
chickens follow,so you are going over Apache Pass 
and we are coming along behind you. .. 

“Now we want to travel along the open road 
and drink the waters of the Americans, and not 
hide in the mountains; we want to live without 
danger or discomfort. I am very glad that the 
Chiricahua surrendered, and that I have been able 
Co talk for them. - 

“After we get back to Camp Apache I want © 
talk a little for myself. We want you to or I 
charge of us and no one else, you know me We? 


to live peacefully 


ptain Bourke's notes of 


ee ee yment 
28.The conference was reported in peaate g0 
No. 88, Fifty-first Congress, First errr 
see: Britton Davis, "The Truth About Ge 
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have never told you a lie, nor have you ever told 
me a lie,and now I tell you that these Chiricahua 
really want to do what is right and live at peace. 

"If they don't, then I lie, and you must not 
believe me any more.It's all right; you are going 
ahead to Fort Bowie; I want you to carry away in 
your pocket all that has been said here today. .° 

General Crook wrote in his notes:*?".. March 
98. Left camp early in the morning for San ber- 
nardino. (John Slaughter's ranch) Met Geronimo and 
Noche(Nachita,Nachez) and other Chiricahua coming 
from the San Bernardino direction quite drunk.” 

An unscrupulous white trader,just across the 
border line on the Mexican side, had sold mescal 
liquor to the wild Apache. Next night the two re- 
negade leaders together with some twenty men and 
qa few squaws and children fled back into the Mexi- 
can mountains. The majority of the Apache under 
Chihuahua and other chiefs, including many of Ge- 
ronimo and Nachez groups, however,came on to Fort 
Bowie. 

That ended General Crook's brilliant career 
in Arizona but over-shadowed by the Geronimo in- 
cident. Following an exchange of telegrams with 
General Phil Sheridan of the Washington Army head- 
quarters concerning the escape of Geronimo,Gener- 
al Crook on April 1,1886 requested that he be re- 
lieved of command of the Department of Arizona.He 
was re-assigned to the Department of the Platte. 

| Brigadier General (Bvt. Maj. Gen.) Nelson A 
Miles replaced Crook. His military plans were Co 
pursue the Apache with regular soldiers, and pa- 
Fro} the border crossings and water holes with 

roopers and Apache scouts.29 Most of the Indian 


99 Sahota i 
schmitt, General George Crook, His Autobio- 
. S , 
ee: Arthur Woodward, ''On the Bloody Trail of 
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companies disband- 
scouts were Meee rete Aty unecien lor. Aleheday 2 
Ody SNES eee nee W. Lawton, 4th Cavalry, com- 
Captain Henry oe i gy poe ete . . Mscuite 
manded the Re eat gonths of the campaten’ the 
tains. During the 1400 miles.. The onty tangi- 
regulars marched some todd id 
ere the capture by the Indian guides 
ry ne Benton and camp supplies of one hostile 
ig oan the determined and constant pursuit 
certainly had its effect in causing Geronimo and 
his few followers to eventually give up. 

In August 1886 First Lieutenant Charles pz. 
Gatewood located Geronimo's camp, and in a parley 
secured the consent of the outlaw to Surrender.It 
was on September 4,1886 at a conference with Gen- 
eral Miles in Skeleton Canyon some thirty miles 
east of Douglas,Arizona that Geronimo and Nachez 
capitulated. The Apache were deported to Florida, 
where the other Chiricahua had been imprisoned. 

After Alchesay's discharge from the service, 
the chief returned to his family in the Forest- 
dale area, and became a prominent reservation 
Indian. In later years he lived near the north 
fork of the White River, a few miles above the 
agency post. 

By the time his military 
he was also married to the 
wife,which plural marriage wa 
of the Apache and a 


The first wife, Tah-j On-nay, had been married a- 


bout 1871, and the Second wife, Anna, (also known 
as Nonolay and Nana) about 1881, 31 


Service had ended 
Sister of his first 


ees 
30. ~continued- 


Geronimo", Western Lore Press, 1958,for the jour- 


C Lieutenant John Bigelow,Jr., 10th Cav- 
alry, about the border duty(May 19, 1885 to Sept. 
20, 1886) during the Crook and Miles campaigns. 
31. An application of September 18, 1928 for am 
Indian Wars Widow's pension by Anna contains ® 
32 -~continued- 


Throughout the 

ear 
children. In ice AY Os Feat ae family of 
ay Cyc: dated March 14, 1925 ae epee 
the fo ere then living children and their nore’ 
dates. It is noted that three are recorded dates 


Dahlson (A 82 and also known 
as Bah 
born 1872 gcd 


William Alchesay, Jr., born 1882 
Jane Harvey, born 1882 


SL. ~continued- 
statement: 

"My husband had previously married my 
older sister, Tah-jon-nay, about 1871, and 
took me as a second wife, according to In- 
dian custom, about 1881. We both lived with 
him as wives until the death of my sister 
about 1919, and then from that time until 
his death (August 6, 1928) I lived with him 

7 


as his only wife. -- 


The widow's pension application was disallow- 
ed on the technical grounds that under the law 
the widow must have married the soldier prior to 
March 4, 1917; that the applicant had not become 
his legal wife until the death of her sister in 


1919. 
A Court of Claims adjudication on this point 


of law in view of the federal statute :recognizing 
Indian plural marriages was never secured. 

A petition dated October 12, 1931 by the 
chiefs and headmen of the White Mountain tribe 
(Baha,John Taylay, Henry Yates, Jack Keyes, Isaac 
George and Dallas Altha A 14) to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs requested authority ~.. to Gian 
burse from the tribal funds the amount of $20 per 
peer for the support of Anna Alchesay, aged 6/7, 
oat rei former Chief Alchesay; .-she is with 

ney * means of support. ... 

William R uthority was granted for Superintendent 
month Ower to expend not to exceed $20 per 
from the tribal f hi d 
Other supplie al funds for food,clothing an 
s for issuance to the widow. ~end™ 
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1883 
Mrs. Jennie Kahn, born 
xen Harvey Keyes, born 1884 


Nathan Alchesay, born 1891 

Martin Alchesay, born 1895 

Mrs. Della Skidmore, born Jan. 20, 1900 

Francés Curtice, born May 13, 1901 

Bertha Alchesay Burnette, born April 23, 

1903 
Alchesay became interested in raising cattle 

and horses. Throughout the years he became one 
of the most prominent’ stock owners on the Fort 
Apache Indian Reservation. 

It was General Crook who first encouraged the 
Apache to own stock and horses.34During his first 
military tour of duty in Arizona he had his scout 
save their army pay for the purchase of horses. 
Sending an officer and some civilian white quar- 
termaster employees to the coast, the Genera] had 
a herd of horses and some sheep trailed Overland 
to Fort Whipple. The animals were distributed to 
the scouts and some of the interested Indians, 

An interesting story is recounted about R 14 
of the Cibecue Creek country ,who started out with 
a black Mexican cow,and over the years built that 
animal and others into a large herd. - The white 
outfits running cattle on the reservation were 
skeptical as to how the family was feed, since he 
sold all his marketable animals to the government. 

However they had small reason for questioning an 
Indian's actions because their counts of cattle 


for purposes of rental payment to the Indian a- 
gents were modest to the extreme. 

some times the Texas stockmen drove herds of 
long horns through the reservation enroute to the 


32. In the early days the mountain Apache did not 
use horses to much extent for transportation. They 
could move faster on foot in the rough country 
and horses would have been an impediment. rhe 

Such horses as fell into their hands from fre- 
Mexican raids and stealing from settlers opps 
quently used for food. Horse meat was Pr 
Over beef, 34 
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of his cattle 


Alchesay and some of his Apache cowboys on round-up 


ranges of northern Arizona. The Strays and aban- 
doned cripples and calves’ were secured and also 
purchased by the Indians to help increase the re- 
servation cattle herds. 

A white man, Joe H. Pearce, acquainted with 
the Apache,wrote a memorandum about his ‘experiences 
for the archives of the Arizona Pioneers' Histor- 
ical Society. A portion stated: 

es Chest Alchesay would 
his wickiup and there in the pre 
family would sit and discuss 
way of running cattle, 
in particular how the 


invite me to 


sence of his 


the American 
tilling the soil 


Of the Indian Super 
intendents or agents. 


eg Alchesay was a big cattle and horse 
owner; and his two sons Baha and Willie were 
present as well as his Cwo wives and daugh- 
Cers. Baha became 


chief after the death of 
his father. .." 


Alchesay made se 


veral trips to W 
visit the President 


ashington to 
and officials of the Indian 
Offices. The requests for the Visitations in the 
early years were Processed through the War Depart- 
ment, and Subsequently only through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 

A letter of 
Channels was Sent by First Lieutena 
10th Cavalry ,who had Charge of the Indian Affairs 
at Fort Apache. lis 


" TI hav 


Say, Sanchez”, Dozen Dazen and Lupe, white 


33. General Thomas Cruse in his " Apache Days = 

After" States that Sanchez was a scoundrel he 

Cook an active part against the troops at ra 

Cibicu Fight of August 30,1881. However a up- 

did not fall into disfavor with 2 alae was 

on the general's return to Arizona in pene ors 
36 


Mountain Chiefs, desire to 80 to Washington 

' They say that they have heard a great 
deal concerning the numbers of the white pec 
ple,their great cities,beautiful farms,etc. 
and they want to see them. 

“That they want to have a talk with the 
President (Grover Cleveland); that other In- 
dians have been sent to Washington because 
they were troublesome; but that Alchesay and 
other chiefs ask to be sent because they have 
not been troublesome. .." 


The party as finally authorized consisted of 
the four White Mountain chiefs, also two from 5an 
Carlos and two white interpreters. They were well 
received at the capa yal; presented with medals 
from the President, and returned to the reserva- 
tions with glowing stories of the sights they had 
seen. 

Again about 1909 during the administration 
of President Theodore Roosevelt, Alchesay made a 
yisitation to Washington along with Skiddy a fel- 
low clansman A22, and Laban James,the interpreter. 
However he became sick in the city and was unable 
to confer with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Once more, in 1918, during the days of the 
First World War,Alchesay wrote requesting a visit 
to Washington. 

The letter of July 24, 1918 and addressed to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, was written 
by Hoke Smith, the white interpreter, and signed 


33. -continued- 

with the Apache scouts chasing Geronimo's band 
that had absconded for Mexico in the fall of 188). 
A special note is made in Dan Thrapp's ' Conquest 
of Apacheria" that Sanchez brought in the head of 
4 hostile Chiricahua. 

Alchesay's Uncle Pedro and others, including 
aoch-ay-del-Klinne, had been to Washington in 1872. 
he rootnote 17 at page 16 for information about 

* megal Presented to the medicine man. 
37 


by use of Alchesay's thumb print. It stated, in 
part: 


" I want to talk with you about tribal 
rights of our people and to learn from a 
personal interview some things we have never 
known. Myself and people feel much like 
strangers to you arid we want to know each 
other better. I believe such personal ac- 
quaintance would be much benefit to the In- 
dians. 

" We also want to talk to you about the 


catching of wild ponies?» and procuring bet- 
ter stock. .." 


The agency superintendent, Charles L. Davis, 
forwarded the request along with a letter explain 
ing his position.A portion of his letter well re- 
flects Mr. Davis' critical attitude toward the 


35. See: "With Scouts and Cavalry at Fort Apache", 
pp- 109, 116, 118, concerning John Earl gathering 
wild horses on the reservation during 1918. 

This plan to rid the reservation of the nu- 
merous bands of wild horses to conserve the graz- 
ing for cattle and check the area for a suspected 
contagious disease , met with opposition of many 
Apache. Their own animals frequently joined the > 


wild herds, and the Indians did not want to loose 
them. 


A story is told about an incident at one 
gathering of several hundred head,which were being 
held in a Chiricahua Cattle Company corral 4a few 
miles south of Fort Apache. 

The Indians came out to get their personal | 
horses. One chief claimed a good stallion, but 
three others roped the animal for their own. t 
made the chief furious. He jumped off his pow 
and threw Open the corral gate. The frighten® 


to 
herd piled through the opening and made off 
freedom. -end- 


38 


military people at Fort Apache. 36 


“++Personally I am quite of the opinion 
something of this kind (visit to Washington) 
should be done to bring this tribe into clase 
touch with the Indian office and Interior De~- 
partment. 

' These Indians know the government 
largely through the War Department. (Quite to 
the contrary, the Indian office had exercised 
complete administration of the Apache’ since 
early in the 1890s.) They think of the govern- 
ment largely as an institution of restraint. 
They fail to see and recognize the truly 
friendly interest the Indian service holds 
toward the Indian wards. 

“They are not to blame for this.Neither 
is any department of the government. It is 
the natural outgrowth of past conditions. 
Their lives have been greatly circumscribed 
and restrained by the government. 

“They are mountain dwellers, and view 
with all conservatism of such people, white, 
Indian or colored. They have held themselves 
aloof from governmental influences but lit- 
tle short of the isolated Indians before 


them ..” 


36. A brief statement is made in the above refer- 
enced book at p. 78 as to the strained relations 
existing between the military and the agency su- 
perintendent during 1918. A concluding statement 
setsforth, '' Disagreements and lack of cooperation 
between the military and civilian authorities on 
an Indian reservation were nothing new in the his- 
Cory of the West. It was the result of divided 
authority between the military and political ap- 
Pointees within the same area and over the same 
People, History books and the government files me 
replete with the charges, countercharges and re 
Criminations by both sides. ..” 


— 


The trip to Washington was postponed indef{- 
nitely by the Indian Commissioner because Of the 
war time conditions of congested travel and Scar- 
city of lodging there.In 1921 the trip was final- 
ly made including a visit at the White House with 
President Warren G. Harding. 

It was about 1915 that the Indian Service 
took a special interest in encouraging the Apache 
to adopt the family surnames that would also be 
used by their descendants.This use of the English 
System was encouraged by a representative named 
Vincent Natalish.?/ He spent some time on the re- 
servation recording names. and getting local in- 
habitants to follow the new scheme. 

Many of the families took the names of their 
male heads. Thereby such names as Alchesay, Lupe, 
Declay, Quintero, Cassadore,Massey, Kessay ,Dazen, 
Ethelbah, and many more are preserved for use by 
the present generations. 

Previously some of the names had been fixed 
and adopted by the Indians as good surnames.There 
were a few taken from the names of early day of- 
ficers such as Stepp, Bourke, Gatewood, Pope and 
Randall. Also a number were names given by the 
soldiers and white settlers such as Riley ,Bones, 
Chopwood, Hopper, Peaches, Palmer and others. 

Following the establishment of a surname 
came the custom of using the given name with the 
family name. Alchesay did not use his personal 
name on official letters and documents until about 
1925. In that year he filed an application for an 
Indian Wars pension under the name of William Al- 
chesay. 


37. Vincent Natalish was a Warm Springs Apache of 
Victorio's band. At a time when he was a baby in 
a cradle, his mother and a group were fleeing on 
horseback from pursuing troopers. The cradle fell 
from the grasp of his mother. He was picked up n 
a soldier. The man took him to New York City, “a 
raised him. ( An article by Mrs. Minnie Kk. paar 
ther in The Fort Apache Scout publication of ad 
1968 contains much good information about . 
Project of Natalish on the reservation.) 


40 


In the early times personal names were based 
on yarious methods.38 Many men's names had a pre- 
fix implying bravery and fighting ability, which 
was translated as the word "angry", followed by 
words of action such as "he sits before a fire". 
If followed by objects such as "gopher", the name 
would be “angry gopher'’. There were names given 
to adults such as "old fat man". Some were de- 
scriptive such as "tall one". Others were corrup- 
tions of Spanish names such as Pedro, Victorio, 
Geronimo. 

The female names followed the same pattern, 
excepting for the prefix "angry .Such names might 
be "she goes with several chtldren", ‘round maid- 
en'',"big ears", ‘she lives there''. A woman's name 
sounded more soft and gentle than that of a man. 

In 1912 Reverend Edgar Guenther and his bride, 
Minnie, came to the reservation and took over the 
little Lutheran mission. These two devouted peo- 
ple developed the mission school for the Indian 
children and the church over the years. Alchesay 
became a friend of the family, and was converted 
to the religion. When a baby son was born to the 
missionaries, upon the chief's suggestion to use 
his name, the son was christened Arthur Alchesay 
Cuenther. At the present time this individual is 
an ordained minister and administering the church 
activities on the reservation. 

During the influenza epidemic of the World War 
1 period, the chief became sick, and hid in the 
mountains to overcome the plague.Hearing that his 
Indian friend had disappeared from his wickiup, 
Reverend Guenther searched out the sick man, and 
nursed him back to health. This act further ce- 
mented the friendship. 

Alchesay took a special interest in the mis- 
sionary's work and did much to assist, using his 
influence among the Apache. Upon the dedication 
of a new church at Whiteriver in 1923, the chief 
took a prominent part in the ceremony. 


38 & 39. Grenville Goodwin, op. cit. 
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Throughout his reservation life Alchesay be-~ 
came a prominent man among the White Mountain A- 
pache. The duties and responsibilities of a chief 
in his clan and group were met on every hand. 


An old man in describing the qualities neces 
sary in a chief said:39 


"A chief was chosen because he usually 
had the biggest farm and was the richest man 
of his clan in the locality. Also, he was 
picked because he had the largest number of 
relatives. A man without a family would not 
be made chief. Whenever he killed a beef,the 
people living around were given some. People 
would go to him for food and help. 

“Besides these thing he must be a good 
talker, fear nothing, have keener wits, and 
do more than any other man. He must be a man 
who would not run,even if he saw a bear com- 


ing after him. The chiefs we had were true 
men. ° 


Chief Alchesay's opinion and counsel were 
- sought by the Indian agents of the Fort Apache 

Indian Reservation. He was frequently called to 
the agency headquarters at Whiteriver for consul- 
tation whenever problems pertaining to the White 
Mountain tribe arose. 

After the military post of Fort Apache was 
abandoned in 1922 49 the Indian office decided to 
establish a boarding school there for the chil- 
dren without family connections and also those 
living at out of the way places.Plans were expand- 


ed to inclu'i Navaho children who might be eligi- 
ble. 


4O. Fort Apache was abandoned in 1922. It had 
been a one Croop station for a number of years, 
and had long since served its purpose as a peace~ 
keeping force in Apache land. The police duties 
on the reservation were well taken care of by the 


Indian police, employed by the agency at White- 
river. 


-continued- 
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Alchesay accompanied the agency superintg,. 
dent on a visit to the Navajo reservation in red 
uary 1923 to extend the welcome of the White “wal 
tain Apache to the Navaho children to atteng be 
Theodore Roosevelt Indian School establisheg > 


40. -continued- v=o 
GENERAL ORDERS NO. 42, War Department 
Oct. 20, 1922, 
1V. Executive Order -Military reservation 
of Fort Apache (Arizona) placed under the control 
of the Secretary of Interior - In connection with 
Section 111, General Orders No. 162, War Depart- 
ment, 1900, the following Executive Order is pub- 
lished in the Army for the information and guid- 


ance of all concerned. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 

The military reservation known as Fort Apache, 
in Navajo County, State of Arizona, containing 
an approximate area of 75/79./5 acres, set apart 
for military purposes by Executive Order, dated 
February 1, 1877, having become useless for mili- 
tary purposes, the same is placed under control 
of the Secretary of the Interior under the Act of 
July 5, 1884 (23 Stat. 103) for disposition as 
provided therein or as may be provided by law. 


The White House 
October 4, 1922 Warren G. Harding 


O-O 


In 1922 the troop of the 10th Cavalry and 
the Detachment of Indian Scouts under command of 
Captain James T. Duke (Brigadier General, U.S.A-, 
Retired) at Fort Apache moved to Fort Huachuca. 
All quartermaster records and files were shipped 
sp Hite Bliss, Texas in December: 1922 and January 

au 

The Department of the Interior occupied the 
post in 1924, and used some of the buildings for 
various purposes. -end- 
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old Fort Apache.This good-will gesture had favor- 
able results,and a number of the children enrolled. 
However the Apache and Navaho, who attended the 
school, remained Separate in their personal re- 
lationships and did not become close associates. 

The military reservation contained almost 
twelve sections of land. Much of it was along the 
White River and the North Fork and East Fork of 
the river.The tract extended from near the Canyon 
Day School to several miles along the fertile East 
Fork and northward almost three miles to adjacent 
to the agency post of Whiteriver. It was located 
within portions of Townships 5 and 6, North of 
Ranges 22 and 23 East of the Gila and Salt River 
principal meridan.*! This entire tract was assign 
ed by the Department of Interior to the Indian 
service for the school uses. 

Some one in authority at the local Whiteriver 
agency office evidently overlooked the effect 
such a transfer would have on the Apache families 
holding farm lands and living within the bound- 
aries of the former military reservation. And as 
the disasterous consequences developed, all such 
government employees denied any prior knowledge 
of the actions taking place in Washington. As is 
the usual case when a crisis comes to a government 
bureaucracy (or the military or any large civil- 
ian organization) there was a maximum of “buck 
passing" and a minimum of remedial action. 

Early in February 1923 the superintendent was 
requested to inform the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs of the inhabitants and acreage of the cul- 
tivated land within the area concerned.The likely 
effect on the Indians was not made known to them 
until late summer. 

On August 6th the council of the Fort Apache 
tribe was called for a meeting in the agency of- 
fice.They were then informed of the loss of their 


41. Descriptions are taken from a 1915 map of the 
Fort Apache Indian Reservation, which I had on 
a wall of my office in the Adjutant's building at 
Fort Apache. 45 


farm lands and the proposed eviction from the 
There were about 50 families and some 399 
land involved. 

Alchesay, although living outside of the 
lands, took an active and prominent part in the 
contest for the regions of his people. In one 
sense, by his interest and good-will in promoting 
the boarding school program at the old fort,he had 
fallen a victim of the white men's hazardous and 
311° conceived plans to the detriment of the tribe. 
However he quickly took a practical political ap- 
proach in their behalf, with an offensive that 
produced some beneficial results. 

Alchesay, William Hart Y-1l,and Charles Shipp 
wrote a letter on August 6, 1923, as composed by 
the white interpreter Hoke Smith, to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs Charles H. Burke.It set- 
forth the existing conditions, which must have 
been overlooked by the government relative to the 
rights of the local inhabitants; stating,in part: 


area. 
acres of farm 


". The designation of the use of this 
Reserve containing 7,580 acres for Indian 
School purposes only was without our know- 
ledge. 
"| The Indians interested who appeared 
before tus duly claim that they are being dis- 
possessed of their long established homes 
without remuneration,and so far as they know 
on the initiative and authority of Superin- 
tendent Stanion ( of the new Indian school ) 
only. \ 
".. from time immemorable 


sc these lands 


belonged to our forefathers until set aside 
for military purposes.We further call atten- 
tion to the fact that these Indians, our fa- 
thers, have been loyal to the government au~ 
thorities since prior to the establishment of 
the military post of Fort Apache. 

"..General Crook initiated t 
of having the Indians settle on arab 
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he policy of 
le lands 


and encouraged them to cultivate these lands 
to grow corn, hay and vegetables for sale to 
the army. In response to this policy most of 
this land now being taken away from these 
Indians were originally settled upon and 
converted into farms. : 

«+ We ask that some plan be formulated 
and carried out whereby a farm of reasonable 
area be set aside for the Theodore Roosevelt 
Indian School, and that all other land be 
reserved and for the Indians formerly occupy- 
ing the same. 

“«We believe it is possible to lay out 
an adequate school farm in such way that it 


will be served by one irrigation ditch or 


system which can be maintained by the school. 

That no boundaries be set aside :for this 
school in such a way that the School and the 
Indians will have to draw water for irriga- 
tion purposes from the same source. .." 


Alchesay carried his campaign further than 
just sending a request to the Indian commissioner. 
He was wise to the white men's methods of bring- 
ing pressure on government officials. On August 
14th he wrote a letter to the long time Apache 
friend, Carl Hayden, who at that time was a con- 
gressman from Arizona. A _ copy of the August 6th 
letter was also attathed. Part of the letter to 
Carl Hayden stated: 


"..We do not object to a school for Na- 
aho children being established at Fort A- 
pache, but we feel that in doing so the 
rights of the Apache families living there 
should be considered. 


The Congressman, who knew the standing and 
integrity of the chief, immediately contacted the 
Indian commissioner about the matter. 

Alchesay also presented the case to Mr. Frank 
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— 


Bocks, a former member of the Indian Commission 
Then on September 22nd he wrote U.5S.Senator Ralph 
Hw. Cameron of Arizona.These men in turn contacted 


the Indian commissioner. 
The commissioner's final decision was con- 


tained in a letter to the Washington parties in- 
terested in the cause of the Apache. He wrote, in 


part: 


"To carry out the functions of a boarding 
school it will be necessary to have all of 
this land available. .. 

' Tt is desired that all persons not con- 
nected with the school be removed from the 
land.The removal of the Indian settlers pre- 
sents a problem of considerable difficulty 
to settle justly and equitably. 

' his office is now having an appraisal 
made of the damage which will result from 
any loss of crops on their being removed with 
the view to reimbursing them for any such 
loss, and for any improvements made on the 


band's. * 


It was due to Alchesay's energetic action, 
and his skill in using the white man's political 
methods, coupled with the interest of Congressman 
Carl Hayden and Senator Ralph H. Cameron, that 
compensation was eventually paid to the dispos- 
sessed Indians. 

The chief had not secured the rights of the 
families to remain on their farms,but his astute- 
ness and persistance had saved the people from a 
complete loss at the hands of the government. 

In 1923 Alchesay decided that he would retire 
from active participation in the routine duties 
as a chief.He expressed his desires to the agency 
superintendent.The request was that in the future 
the government should call on Wallace Altaha-R 14 
and Alchesay's! son Baha ~- A 89 for assistance in 

he. The chief 
handling local matters with the Apac 
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emphasized that he was not 

but wanted to transfer rout 

younger men. 

Nas bata oC dikee? Commissioner Charles H. 

preciation for the l1 gna eh renee ae: SS 

Ks people ‘ahd ‘eke ong and valued services to 
government. It stated: 

"Superintendent Davis has informed me of 
your wish to transfer some of the responsi- 
bilities you have so faithfully borne for 
many years. The Superintendent also sends a 
picture of your well built home, and it is a 
pleasure to see that you have so comfortable 
a dwelling place. 

" T want you to know that the Indian of- 
fice is very mindful of the fine record you 
have made through many years of loyality the 
rights and welfare of your people and of the 
valuable service that you have rendered to 
bring about their lasting friendship with 
the Whites. 

" It is hoped that your life may be 
lengthened and be full of wise counsel to the 
younger generation. 7 


That was the close of Alchesay's constant 
work and supervision of the everyday life of his 
people. He spent most of the remaining days close 
to his ‘white man's' frame house on a tract of 
land a few miles north of the agency post. 

The burden of his patriarchal years event— 
ually took its toll. On August 6, 1928 the chief 
passed away.He was buried in the vicinity of Lit- 
tle Round Top peak, a few miles west of his home. 

Perhaps at some future time a memorial will 
be erected where his remains repose. Such a monu- 
ment could well recite - 

ALCHESAY 
Scout with General Crook 
Sierra Blanca Apache Chief 
Friend of Fort Apache Whites 
Counselor to Indian Agents 


giving up his position, 
ine decisions to the 
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